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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

The American Council of Learned Societies is a private non-profit 
federation of thirty national scholarly organizations concerned with 
the humanities and the humanistic aspects of the social sciences, 

The object of the American Council of Learned Societies, as set forth 
in its constitution, is “the advancement of humanistic studies in all 
fields of learning and the maintenance and strengthening of relations 
among the national societies devoted to such studies.” 


The Council was organized in 1919 and incorporated in the District 
of Columbia in 1924. Its principal support comes from the philan- 
thropic foundations, supplemented, on occasion, by government con- 
tracts for specific enterprises. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE HUMANITIES 


AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A session of the 1961 Annual Meeting of the ACLS, held on January 20, 
1961, was devoted to an examination of the relationship between the humanities 
and the social sciences. A paper on the topic, written by Professor George 
Caspar Homans, of Harvard University, comments by Professor Paul L. 
MacKendrick, of the University of Wisconsin, and Professor Gordon A. Craig, 
of Princeton University, and a report of the discussion that followed, pro- 
vided by Professor William R. Parker, delegate to the Council of the Modern 
Language Association of America, are printed below. (Professor Homans is 
a sociologist, Professor MacKendrick a classicist, and Professor Craig a 
historian. ) 


THE HUMANITIES AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES! 
GEORGE CAsPpAR HOMANS 


My qualifications for this job are that I took my bachelor’s degree in 
English literature, I am a professor of sociology, and I write history. 

It was rash of me to agree last summer to write this brief paper on the 
relations between the social sciences and the humanities—rash because I had not 
given a thought to the matter. When I did, I began to wonder what were 
these humanities that the social sciences were to relate themselves to. Howard 
Mumford Jones’ book defined the humanities as follows: ‘They include 
philosophy in all its branches . . . the languages, literature in all its 
varied aspects, music, the fine arts, the decorative arts, the arts of the theater.” 
He also included history in certain of its aspects. Looking at this list I 
decided that a large number of the humanities were in fact social sciences. 
I should certainly include languages, especially the general study of languages 
that we call linguistics; I should include the history and interpretation of 
literature and of the other arts; I should include history itself. What remains 
in the humanities are the arts as practiced, including history as literature, 
together with philosophy; and I am not sure about philosophy: in the past it 
was a secular religion; today it appears to be semantics and logic. 

One reason why we do not class many of the humanities as social sciences 
is that our picture of science is much too narrow. It tends to be limited to 
the physicist writing mathematical formulas on a blackboard in a laboratory. 
But there are other models even within the natural sciences. Darwin is a good 
example. Clearly a scientist, he behaved, aside from the difference in subject- 
matter, in just the way a historian behaves: indeed he called himself a natural 
historian. Generally defined, scientific behavior includes the following 
activities: the systematic collection of data including, in the case of history, 


1 Professor Homans was prevented from attending the meeting; his paper was read by 
Frederick Burkhardt, President of the ACLS. 


2H. M. Jones, One Great Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959), p. 11. 
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data from texts; some kind of ordering of the data; some true statement of 
empirical relationships among the data, the criterion of truth being correspond- 
ence with the data; and finally, the invention of more general propositions from 
which the empirical findings can be logically derived. When they can be 
derived, they are said to be explained. 

So far as this program is concerned, all sciences from physics to the 
history of literature are alike. Where they differ is not in the program but 
in the degree to which they are successful in carrying it out. And the 
different degrees of success do not depend at all on the competence of the 
individual sciences or scientists but on differences in subject-matter: some 
kinds of subject-matter are harder to carry out the program with than others. 
In general, the study of human behavior is much more difficult than physics. 
And even within the social sciences there are great differences in difficulty. 
Studies of ancient history may suffer from insufficient data; studies of unique 
or apparently unique events, such as Caesar’s crossing the Rubicon, are par- 
ticularly hard to explain, as physics itself knows. But the fact that a science 
is unsuccessful in carrying out the full program does not make it any less a 
science, and is nothing to be ashamed of. Finally, some of the subjects within 
what Professor Jones calls the humanities are more successful as sciences than 
some of the subjects actually called social sciences: linguistics is a more 
successful science than sociology. 

When, therefore, I look at science as distinguishing social science from 
the humanities, I find that many of the humanities are in fact social sciences. 
When I look at some of the other criteria that have been used to distinguish 
between the two I get into similar difficulties. One of them is the notion 
that the humanities are peculiarly concerned with men as individuals: ‘t The 
humanities are, then, a group of subjects devoted to the study of man as a 
being other than a biological product and different from a social or sociological 
entity.” I confess that I do not understand a statement like this. Is the 
investigation of the French language devoted to the study of man as such a 
being? Or, to put the matter the other way around, is the study of clinical 
psychology any less so than the study of the French language? Consider 
another statement: “They [the humanities] assume that man lives in a 
dimension lying beyond science and the social sciences.” But do they? What’s 
the evidence? Perhaps some of them do, but which? Others certainly do not. 
Finally, “they [the humanities] assume that his [man’s] profound sense of 
individuation is one of the most important things about him.” What social 
science does not? 

A somewhat more interesting distinction is the one that says the humanities 
are more concerned with human values than are the social sciences, which are 
more concerned with a value-free description of human behavior. There is, I 
think, a sense in which this is true, and I shall come to it shortly, but there is 
another sense in which it is not true; and I am happy to note that the humanists 


8 Ibid., p. 17. 
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who have started out to make this claim have usually drawn back before it is 
too late. For once again the differences in this respect within either the social 
sciences or the humanities are greater than the differences between them. In 
what sense is the study of Romance philology a study of human values rather 
than a study of the way men have behaved? But let me look instead at values 
in the social sciences. The social sciences, like all sciences, are informed by 
the values of science itself, which are derived from classical humanism. One 
of these values is that of keeping the description of how men have behaved 
separate from the description of how they ought to behave, but once a scientist 
has done the first job, he is quite at liberty to do the second, that is, to talk 
about values. Consider a piece of modern social science like The Authoritarian 
Personality. The fundamental statements of a book like this take the follow- 
ing form: These are the characteristics of the authoritarian personality; these 
are the conditions that tend to produce him. If we think his presence among 
us is bad for other men—and here is where the values come in—removing the 
conditions is apt to remove him. These are the characteristic statements of 
the social sciences that are concerned with public policy. They are also, though 
fact and value are often less well separated, the characteristic statements of 
much humanistic history—Macaulay, for instance. Not every work in social 
science makes such statements any more than every work in the humanities 
does. But many do, and the notion that they have nothing to do with human 
values is plainly ridiculous. 

It should be clear by now what I am getting at. If I am asked to talk 
about the relation between two things, I must first ask if they are really 
separate. Between the social sciences and many of the so-called humanities 
no intellectual line can be drawn: all are social sciences (or, if you like, all 
are humanities). But between the social sciences and certain of the humanities 
a clear line can indeed be drawn. That is the line between the sciences on the 
one side and the arts on the other. In speaking of the arts I shall confine 
myself to literature. Literature is certainly trying to tell the truth about 
man, but it is rather obviously not trying to do it by methods characteristically 
scientific. Nor is it just trying to tell the truth. What literature can do is 
to present us with models for man—and counter-models too—pictures of 
man in his splendors and miseries, and in presenting them persuade us, by 
purging us through pity, terror, and laughter, of what man is capable of, 
ought to be capable of, and ought not to be capable of. Just because it is 
art and not science, literature can persuade us not what we ought to do, given 
our values, for some social sciences can do that, but what the values them- 
selves ought to be. And for this reason great literature is precious. 

Remember that an art is no better able than a science to prove that we 
ought to hold certain values dear and not others. All it can do is offer us a 
choice and be eloquent. But in its eloquence it has all the advantages over 
a science. 


4T. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper, 195 0). 
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Of course there are mixed forms, like the great histories that are also 
great works of art. But as for the humanistic studies that are commentaries 
on the great literatures, most of them are social sciences in just the same 
sense that psychology is a social science, and they appeal to the same criteria 
when they tell us, for instance, what Milton meant by what he said or what 
influences led him to write a neo-classic epic. Thus John Livingston Lowes’ 
The Road to Xanadu is a work of psychology—a psychology of literature but 
still a psychology. 

I have tried to show that, while a clear intellectual line can be drawn 
between the arts and the sciences, no such line can be drawn between the 
humanistic social sciences and the “social” social sciences. But as a sociologist 
I notice that another line can be drawn between the two, which is no less 
important for being non-intellectual. I notice that there is a group of social 
sciences that has the following characteristics. As academic disciplines they 
are on the average older than the other social sciences; they are apt to deal 
with the past rather than with the present; they are less often consulted on 
questions of present public policy; they think they have lost status in the 
eyes of the public and the intellectual community; they think they do not 
get their fair share of whatever funds may be going; and, finally, though they 
are social sciences they call themselves humanities. Looked at in this way, 
the problem becomes one of the changing relative status—or rather the per- 
ception of changing relative status—of two social groups. Indeed I doubt if 
the intellectual issue of the humanities vs. the social sciences would have been 
raised if the social problem had not existed. It is not the first time that an 
intellectual issue has masked a social conflict. 

Sociologists are familiar with problems of perceived relative status, which 
does not mean that they know how to resolve them. At any rate, all I can do 
here is plead to both sides—if there are two sides—for honesty. In the social 
sciences let me speak specifically to my brother sociologists. Don’t boast so 
much, even by implication, of what you have done or are capable of doing. 
All the promise of your future has been discounted, and now you have to 
deliver. You have not delivered much so far. When you deal with men who 
hold themselves to be humanists, don’t claim, as I have heard you do, that 
you could, if only you would, write history better than the historians. Put up 
or shut up. You have not put up so far. Indeed when you work on the kinds 
of problems historians work on, the two of you behave much alike. 

To the humanists I, say this. Though you have been much provoked, 
don’t allow yourself in defense to make grandiose counter-claims. Don’t say 
that your distinctiveness depends on assuming “man lives in a dimension lying 
beyond science and the social sciences”. There’s nothing in it, especially as 
you long ago deserted religion. 

Don’t get yourselves in a position of saying you need more money and 
more positions right across the board. The money and the positions are not 
going to be unlimited. The government, the foundations, the public are 
going to have to choose and choose on some grounds of utility. You will be 
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more effective and less frustrated if you are ready to choose too, and this goes 
for the social scientists as well. You must be ready to admit there are subjects 
that need very little more money spent on them—which does not mean they 
are to be abandoned altogether. Often the reason they need no new money 
has nothing to do with the value of the subject itself: it may be that all the 
information that is likely to come in is already in. As humanists, interested in 
man, you should spend most money where you can learn most that is new 
about man. 

Let me give you an example. Though I am a sociologist I also dabble 
in historical fields. A couple of years ago I undertook to show that Frisians, 
as well as Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, invaded England in the fifth century.5 
All the documentary evidence is in and there is not much of it. We can 
expect in time a little more from archaeology. I am delighted that I am able 
to spend part of my time on studies of this sort. But I should be hard put 
to it to find any grounds whatever for allotting more time or money to 
Frisian studies, They really will not tell us anything new about man. But if 
you get yourself in the position of asking for more across the board, you will 
find yourself defending Frisian studies. You will not be comfortable doing so. 

Finally, you should ask yourselves whether you are really doing so badly 
as some of your spokesmen imply you are. The one area humanists must 
defend to the death is the study of the great arts. But as I look around our 
universities I wonder whether in my memory there was ever a time when there 
was greater interest in the great literatures of the past. To be sorry for one- 
self is a most un-humanistic vice. And remember that the crucial issue is not 
one that divides humanists from social scientists but one that unites us—the 
issue represented by the fact that the largest single group of undergraduates 
in this country studies thoroughly neither the social sciences nor the humanities 
but business administration. 


A REPLY TO MR. HOMANS 
Pau L. MAcKENDRICK 
When Sacheverell Sitwell was seeking admission to Oxford, he had to 


pass an oral examination in the Greek New Testament, called ‘“Divvers”, 
now long modernized out of existence. The passage chosen was from the 
account of the Last Supper, which Mr. Sitwell, having been humanely 
brought up on a diet of Greek which included Euripides but not Holy Writ, 
which was held by his father to have been written in a debased dialect, was 
forced to translate at sight. He did very well, however, and when he had 
come to the point in the narrative where Christ is washing the disciples’ 
feet, the chief examiner said, “Well done, Mr. Sitwell; you have passed; you 
may stand down.” Sitwell is reported to have replied, “Oh, no, no! Don’t 
stop me now! I do want to see what this extraordinary creature is going 


5G. C. Homans, “The Frisians in East Anglia,” Economic History Review, Second Series, 
Vol. X (1957), pp. 189-206. 
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to do next!” There, Mr. Homans, is a humanist, and he has turned out 
recognizably different from a social or a natural scientist, though I must 
confess that his intellectual curiosity would have made its mark had he 
entered either of the other great fields. 

Mr. Homans professes to be unable to understand H. M. Jones’ claim 
for the humanities: that they study man as a being other than a biological 
product, and different from a social or a sociological entity; he asks whether 
the study of the French language is devoted to the study of man as such a 
being? Perhaps not, but the humanistic study of French literature is. No 
doubt a clinical psychologist would rub his hands at the prospect of Proust 
on his couch, and Mr. Homans might be interested in him as a particularly 
decadent member of a decadent society. But either approach, however 
illuminating, is only partially so: A la recherche du temps perdu needs, and 
has received, from Harry Levin among others, humanistic analysis as a work 
of individual genius, as a work of art by a creative artist who lived in a 
dimension beyond the power of the sciences to measure. And other literatures 
provide other examples: The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is a 
humanistic work, because it was written with a profound sense of individua- 
tion; the Cambridge Ancient History, because it was written by a team, is 
not: it is social science. When a German sociological critic tells me that 
there are four obscenities per page in Plautus, I feel I am learning quite a lot 
about the critic, but not very much about Plautus. Sappho was a Lesbian 
and an aristocratic member of a leisure class, but that does not explain why 
the Ode to Anactoria is not one passion but a congress of passions; it takes 
a humanistic critic like Longinus, or a sensitive translator like Richmond 
Lattimore, to do that. Sophocles was rewarded with public office for the 
political wisdom of the Antigone, and Vergil has been justly called the most 
politically involved poet of antiquity, but it is the humanist critic, the analyst 
of form, who can best explain the strophic intricacy of the ode on the 
inventiveness of man in the Antigone or the axially symmetric arrangement 
of the Fourth Eclogue, and thus cast light upon the way in which a classical 
Rage for Order confers a permanent quality upon a work of art. I submit 
that these men, too, for all the mathematical accuracy of their metrics and 
their patterns, lie in a dimension beyond the sciences, and beyond, thank God, 
the poor powers of a mechanical translator. As long as there is a critic left 
alive who can measure the aesthetic distance between Social and Cultural 
Dynamics and the History of Thucydides, the humanities are in business as 
an entity distinct from the social sciences. 

But I would not rest the case for the distinctive quality of the humanities 
upon form alone; I think it is possible to argue that they are distinct in 
content also. When Mr. Jones alleges the humanities’ greater concern for 
human values, I think what he had in mind was the strong trend to statistical 
analysis in the social sciences: when Harvard graduate students were asked to 
comment on the language requirements for the Ph.D. degree, the humanists 
approved them; the social scientists would have preferred required statistics. 
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(As a graduate student, I earned a modest pittance tutoring young Harvard 
American historians for their reading examinations in Latin, and I am not 
entirely sure that the University did well to abolish the requirement.) As to 
statistics, Mr. Homans will no doubt join me in deploring on a high level— 
a peculiarly humanistic pursuit—bar graphs of nudity in national art (to 
no one’s surprise, the French win), or the counting of columns in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to determine which nation produced the greatest men. 
(As to the results of this methodologically pure research I will leave my 
audience to guess.) The vogue of statistics has gone so far that a colleague 
of mine claims he could get substantial government support for a project 
entitled “The Rearrangement of a Million Random Numbers in Arithmetical 
Order”. But while I freely admit that humanists have not been without 
sin in the statistical department, I submit that the classicist is in an especially 
good position to argue for the greater concern of the humanities for human 
values. If someone—Cyrus Eaton, for instance?—could persuade Mr. 
Khrushchev to a really close reading of the Iliad, I think he would find it a 
stronger deterrent from war than 100 kilos of social scientists’ reports from 
Geneva. 

I agree with Mr. Homans that the peculiar province of the humanities 
is the great arts, especially literature, and as a classicist I applaud his emphasis 
upon the function of literature to persuade (though, pace Aristotle, who was 
a natural scientist, I think literature lies in a dimension beyond the purgative). 
I do not need to remind this audience that rhetoric, the art of persuasion, is 
a Greek discovery. Like other Greek discoveries—the atom, for instance— 
it is a two-edged sword. As wielded by the denizens of those offices on 
Madison Avenue not occupied by the Ford Foundation, it is, Mr. Homans 
and I would agree, put to unworthy uses. I conceive it to be a part of the 
humanist’s business as teacher to inspire students with a proper disgust for 
this unworthy employment, such a disgust as was in the mind of the New 
Republic when it wrote some years ago that, if some advertiser were to buy 
a two-page color spread in a mass media magazine announcing that all the 
best people have at least two wives, this country would suffer an unprecedented 
wave of bigamy. Mr. Conant, at his first commencement as President of 
Harvard, to almost universal applause, greeted the new Masters of Business 
Administration as votaries of “the oldest of the arts, the youngest of the 
professions.” Great literature can turn the young from these more meretricious 
aspects of the art of persuasion to the analysis of rhetoric as used by Homer, 
Euripides (in The Trojan Women), and Vergil to persuade us of the horrors 
of war; by Sophocles (and by Anouilh in occupied France) to persuade us 
of the claims of the individual conscience against the tyrant’s might; by 
Plato to persuade us to set up the Philosopher-King within us (because The 
Republic, social scientists too often forget, is primarily concerned with the 
“smaller letters” that symbolize the individual, not the “larger letters” of the 
state). I concede that humanists—being, as mere men, frail vessels—do not 
always teach great literature with greatness: in one university not a thousand 
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miles from here, The Republic was taught by a great and good man who was 
using it as a quarry for Greek grammatical usage; his students remember 
the satisfaction with which one morning he rubbed his hands and announced, 
“Gentlemen, we now embark upon Book III, a veritable morass of philological 
peculiarities!” It does not serve the cause of the humanities either if well- 
meaning general education courses skim over great books too lightly. In 
another university, also, by a strange coincidence, not a thousand miles from 
here, the Chancellor was walking across the campus with the Professor of 
Greek. ‘“‘Mr. Shorey,” he said with satisfaction, “our students in the College 
spend a solid week on Dante.” “Why,” said Paul Shorey, shocked, “when 
I was an undergraduate, I studied Dante for two years.” “Ah, but,” the 
Chancellor is alleged to have replied, “Mr. Shorey, you must understand these 
were picked men!” 

But how are we to teach great and profound literature greatly and 
profoundly, especially the literature of the past, or buy time for meaningful 
research in it, if we are cabinned, cribbed, confined, bound in by the criteria 
of utility and newness which Mr. Homans lays down for us? To do him 
justice—which I have sincerely meant to do throughout; I am convinced 
there is no real quarrel between us—it is not so much he as the National 
Defense Education Act which lays down the criteria. They were conceived 
in hysteria, which is not a humane emotion, and so they have not done, nor 
will they do until they are broadened, what they were conceived to do: 
viz., lash the Russians to the mast. For what is truly in the national interest, 
theirs as well as ours, is that we should use our means to train our young men 
and women to become what Pericles told his fellow Athenians they already 
were, “lovers of beauty without extravagance, and lovers of wisdom with- 
out effeminacy.” To this end the income from $200,000,000 over the next 
ten years would hardly satisfy the humanities’ minimum needs, and it would 
be money wisely invested. Mr. Homans is too modest about his Frisians. 
I think it would be difficult to the point of impossibility for any group 
of scholars Mr. Homans might select to choose—at any rate the best minds 
the ACLS could bring to bear on the problem have found it insoluble and 
even impertinent—those constituent societies which need little more money 
spent on them, or in whose fields all the information that is likely to come in 
is in already. I share Mr. Homans’ admiration for The Road to Xanadu: 
would a critical study as good of its kind today meet a Congressional 
committee’s standards ef utility, or his own of spending money where you 
can learn most that is new about men? The NDEA will shortly come up 
for renewal. It must be expanded to include English, the social sciences, 
ancient literatures, and the arts, and all our humanistic talents of persuasion 
are going to be necessary to educate the Congress to a more humane notion 
of what utility really is, and what the humanities are. It abates my admira- 
tion for Thorstein Veblen to no small degree to recall that among his examples 
of conspicuous consumption he places the study of Greek and Latin on the 
same level as painting the fingernails or keeping a Pekingese dog. Too many 
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Congressmen have read Veblen, and not enough Mumford Jones. We must 
convince the appropriation makers that more important than a bigger or 
even a “cleaner” atom bomb is an education in the ethical sense—it is Irving 
Babbitt’s frein vital—that will tell mankind not to use it; more important 
than the efficiency of the gun is the philosophy of the gunner. At 3 moment 
when interest is indeed great in the great literatures of the past—as witness 
a million sales of the Penguin Odyssey (in English translation) it would be 
folly to be so penny-wise as to fail to train up a new generation of scholars 
who know the languages in which these great literatures are written, Sanskrit, 
classical Chinese, classical Arabic, and Old Persian, as well as Latin and 
Greek. So long as one fantastically expensive piece of moon-hardware after 
another explodes upon the launching pads of Cape Canaveral, I find that in 
my case adjurations to tighten my belt, accept my lowered status, and 
recognize that I am old hat fall upon peculiarly deaf ears. 

The humanities are of course not old hat, and never will be. Every year 
I learn more that is new about man from the pages of the ancient authors 
that I teach, and sometimes—not often enough to make me forget what 
hybris leads to—my students, usually not in my courses in the original Greek 
and Latin, fewer in number than the Graces, nor more, I am sorry to say, 
than the Muses, do too. One of the perennially valuable things about the 
humanities, one of the many things that makes it eminently worth while to 
keep them flourishing at whatever cost, is their capacity for saying the old 
true things in a new way. Let me therefore end with a beautifully-put 
truism from an urbane and humanistic teacher who shed the light of his 
learning and his cigar upon Harvard Yard when Mr. Homans and I were 
undergraduates, the late E. K. Rand: “It is curious how we change our 
views about modernity as we push back our studies into the past. We begin 
by setting the highest values on things modern. We rightly reject what is 
antiquated and meaningless in favor of what is contemporary and real. Then 
by chance we discover something that immediately concerns us in Thucydides 
or Plato or Horace, and we say ‘How modern these ancients were!’ forgetting 
that to be contemporary with every age a writer must first of all seem modern 
to his own. As our studies proceed and the writers of old seem more and 
more like human beings, suddenly our perspective is reversed, as from Ptolemaic 
to Copernican astronomy. History no longer revolves egocentrically round 
us: we begin to know our place in the shifting panorama of time. We no 
longer congratulate the ancients on being modern, but ourselves on our new- 
found ability to appreciate living thought by whomsoever it has been 
expressed. Literature has taught us to tell the quick from the dead. We 
embark upon a voyage of discovery, prepared to make ourselves contemporary 
with the best of the past, and to recognize modernity wherever there is life.” 

It is in the confident spirit of this quotation, a spirit confident that the 
humanities have their unique aspect, that that aspect is not in conflict with 
the sciences, and that our studies have a usefulness and a newness that abide 
our question, and are yet free, that we humanists must face the challenge of the 
future. 
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REMARKS ON MR. HOMANS’ PAPER 
Gorpon A. CRAIG 


There is an unfortunately well-known story (I say, unfortunately, because 
all of my stories seem to be well-known) of a conversation between Scott 
Fitzgerald and Ernest Hemingway, in which Fitzgerald said: ‘You know, 
Ernest, the rich are not like us.” Hemingway is reported to have answered, 
“I know; they have more money.” 

This story came into my head after I had finished reading Professor 
Homans’ stimulating and persuasive paper. My first reaction was of delight, 
for it seemed to give me a way of answering those of my colleagues in the 
humanities departments who are always complaining about what awful people 
the social scientists are. I could now tell them that they were indeed no 
different from the rest of us—except that they have (or are supposed to have) 
more money. 

Further reflection, however, has led me to wonder whether this much 
discussed question of the relationship of the humanities and the social sciences 
can be resolved so easily. I am more willing than Professor MacKendrick 
to accept Professor Homans’ view that “between the social sciences and 
many of the so-called humanities [including my own, history] no intellectual 
line can be drawn; all are social sciences (or, if you like, all are humanities) .” 
I agree also with his implicit argument that this is imperfectly understood by 
some of those who teach in the humanities. But I wish he had made the 
point—or made it more strongly—that it is imperfectly understood by social 
scientists too. 

As a historian, I spend most of my time working with social scientists, 
and working on the whole amicably and, from my point of view, profitably. 
It has been my general observation that if, as Professor Homans believes, 
social scientists are really humanists, they are—or a great many of them are— 
humanists who wish they were exact scientists and who try to act as if they 
were exact scientists. In conversations with historians and other humanists 
they don figurative white coats and assume elaborate clinical manners, in- 
timating, sometimes not too delicately, that they live in a world of precise 
truths and mathematical certainties whereas what their colleagues in the 
humanities concern themselves with is formless, tentative, irrelevant to the 
modern world and its problems, essentially trivial. 

I may, of course, have been talking with the wrong social scientists, but 
I don’t think that what I have just said is a wild exaggeration. One of the 
memories I retain from a very pleasant year at the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences is the number of times in the first months of my 
residence that I was asked by my colleagues in other disciplines to explain 
historical method to them. I was glad to do this, to the best of my ability; 
but I was always disturbed by what appeared to me to be an assumption on 
the part of my interrogator that he had just asked me an unanswerable question, 
since there was obviously no such thing as historical method and no cor- 
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respondence between what historians write and what really happened in the 
past—that, in short, we just made it all up out of whole cloth. 

This is irritating, but not particularly important, although it indicates 
that many social scientists (particularly younger ones who haven’t read Max 
Weber as closely as they should have) would be less happy about being 
associated as closely with the humanists as Professor Homans has associated 
them. They would much rather think of themselves as pure scientists, and 
they show this—in ways which I need not spell out in detail—in their 
language, which often seeks precision through studied unintelligibility, in 
their preference for models rather than real cases and ideal types rather than 
real individuals, and in their resentment over the intrusion into human affairs 
of providence and chance. 

All of this has two unfortunate effects. In the first place, their imitation 
of the exact sciences and their search for precision by imposing a kind of 
laboratory technique upon human affairs often tend to divorce the social 
scientists from reality and truth rather than to bring them closer to it. I 
have recently had two shattering experiences which may serve to illustrate 
this, and which may also serve as a caveat to Professor Homans’ view that 
the social sciences are no less interested in the individual in all his aspects than 
the humanities. At a recent conference on NATO in which the subject 
under discussion was the build-up of nuclear weapons within the NATO 
force and the effect this would have on the relative strength of the NATO 
and Warsaw alliances, a group of social scientists spent a whole afternoon 
discussing measurable things, like numbers and types of nuclear weapons and 
the degree of potential damage by type, while rejecting all attempts (and some 
attempts were made) to introduce into the discussion the simple idea that 
power is significant only when usable, that whether power is usable depends 
upon governments and individuals, and that it was doubtful whether there 
were any NATO statesmen who would, when the chips were down, call for 
the use of nuclear weapons. The intrusion of the human factor into the 
discussion seemed to strike most of the participants as distracting and un- 
scientific; failure to discuss this factor made the proceedings as remote from 
reality as some of the abstract philosophizing of mediaeval schoolmen. 

Similarly, at a conference on arms control recently, I participated in 
a session on techniques of negotiation in which all of the discussion was 
conducted in terms of games theory, with no reference whatsoever to the kind 
of thing that actually goes on in diplomatic negotiation, where the individual, 
the fortuitous, the accidental, are very important indeed. 

These may not be good examples, and there are not enough of them to 
warrant a general conclusion; but they are sufficient to convince me at least 
that a lot of social scientists are so intent on being scientific that they tend 
to forget the realities of the world of men. 

In the second place (and this is perhaps closer to our concern here this 
morning), in their attempt to associate themselves with the exact sciences, 
the social sciences have adopted one practice which the exact sciences can get 
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away with but which humane subjects can adopt only at a perilous risk: they 
have tended to neglect the lay audience. 

In his inaugural lecture as Professor of Modern History at Oxford 
University in November 1957, H. R. Trevor-Roper undertook to define the 
difference between the humane subjects (like history) and the exact sciences, 
and he said: 


“The difference, as it seems to me, essentially concerns the position of 
the laity . . . The exact scientists are a kind of pre-Reformation clergy, 
and their function is to perform their miracles and to continue their 
Church, not to make themselves intelligible to laymen: for their control 
of the means of salvation and damnation makes the lay world so 
dependent on them that it will tolerate and subsidize them even without 
understanding. But the humane subjects are quite different from this. 
They have no direct scientific use; they owe their title to existence to 
the interest and comprehension of the laity; they exist primarily not for 
the training of professionals but for the education of laymen; and there- 
fore if they once lose touch with the lay mind, they are rightly condemned 
to perish.” 


Professor Homans has argued that the social sciences are humane sciences 
and, as I said earlier, I agree with him. But they are often taught and written 
about by social scientists as if they were exact sciences and as if the purpose 
of talking about them at all was to train professional social scientists rather 
than the lay public. 

All too often what social scientists write is written for each other. 
This is true, of course, of some historians, and some philosophers, and some 
others in the humanities departments; but I venture to suggest that there 
is more concern in the disciplines usually called humanities about com- 
municating with the lay public than there is in the social sciences and that 
more professional prestige attaches to such communication in the humanities 
than in the social sciences. And this strikes me as an important difference 
between the two. In short, if no intellectual line can be drawn between the 
social sciences and many of the humanities (including my own), it seems to 
me that there are actual differences of procedure and objective between those 
who profess what we call the humanities on the one hand and the social 
scientists on the other. This should not, it seems to me, be forgotten as we 
discuss Professor Homans’ provocative paper. 


REPORT OF DISCUSSION 


WiLutiaM R. PARKER 


There followed an hour of general discussion, joined in by fifteen persons, 
representing twelve constituent societies. It began (in the immemorial fashion 
of scholars) by someone calling for precise definition of terms. Paul Oskar 
Kristeller (Renaissance Society of America) wanted to know what was meant 
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by the “humanities” and “social sciences,” and also by the “arts,” which 
seemed to him part of the humanities. If a student of Sophocles is a 
“humanist,” what is Sophocles himself? And is it possible to date the dis- 
tinction now generally drawn between the social (and natural) scientist and 
the humanist? How did it originate? It does not seem to have existed 
fifty years ago. 


Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. (College Art Association of America) recalled 
that an interesting distinction between science and the arts was drawn as 
long ago as 1829, in Jacob Bigelow’s Elements of Technology [later entitled 
“The useful arts considered in connexion with the applications of science”]. 
Robert E. Spiller (American Studies Association) pointed out that our current 
notion of the humanities came later—probably during the last fifty years— 
after the concept of social sciences developed. Paul Weiss (Metaphysical 
Society of America) protested that the question of exact date was neither 
interesting nor important. After sociology was defined by Comte [Cours de 
philosophie positive, 1830-42] and became a special discipline, we began to 
recognize different social sciences. 

Meredith F. Burrill (Association of American Geographers) remarked 
that his own field lies somewhere between the social and physical sciences, 
using information from both. Many so-called disciplines deal with the same 
body of facts. It would seem, therefore, that academic fields are not real 
per se but, rather, are conventions accepted because of common agreement on 
aims and on methodology. Confusion arises partly because in every discipline 
there are people whose search for truth takes them out to the periphery of, 
or beyond, the body of organized knowledge assumed to constitute the “field.” 
Even so, it is useful to make these arbitrary distinctions; meetings are held, 
and journals published, on the assumption that there is something in common 
to talk and read about. Disciplines have being only because it is agreed 
among us that they have being, and defining them results in kinds of insight 
and understanding that are not so readily achieved by persons with different 
approaches to the same “facts.” Thus, the historian, the sociologist, and the 
geographer, all working with the same kind of information, can profit from 
each other. 

These remarks prompted Mr. Weiss to attempt some definitions. The 
sciences, he suggested, are disciplines concerned with studying, in a systematic 
way, observable phenomena; the humanities, on the other hand, are concerned 
with values and meaning—with a domain that lies beyond matter; the social 
sciences are a subdivision of the sciences, dealing with the same subjects as 
the humanities but in a different way. Cornelius Krusé (American Philo- 
sophical Association) undertook to make these distinctions more simply: the 
social sciences, he said, describe the left side and right side of the railroad 
track, but don’t promise to say which is better, whereas the philosopher is 
duty-bound to say which is better—and explain why. The humanities are 
concerned with evaluation. 
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These distinctions reminded Thelma G. James (American Folklore Society) 
of an old rabbinical commentary: A physician, observing two patients, con- 
cluded that one was for life and one for death. The families of each asked 
him, ‘What shall we then do, rabbi?” ‘For the man who is to live, he may 
eat this, but may not eat that. For the man who is to die, let him have what- 
ever he wants.” 

Adverting to Mr. Weiss’s definitions, Erwin R. Goodenough (Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis) objected to the idea that the humanities look 
for values beyond man. As a humanist, he said, he tried only to find deeper 
values in man. 

Agreeing with Mr. Weiss that it was foolish to seek an exact date, Carl 
J. Friedrich (American Political Science Association) noted that the dis- 
tinction under discussion was made in Hegel’s Enzyklopddie [1817]. What 
we now call the social sciences developed in universities in the nineteenth 
century; terms and distinctions emerged as recognition of an actual state of 
things. Moreover, the generalizations offered in this discussion about the 
social sciences apply to some but not to all of them; political science, for 
example, is also “concerned with evaluating the values,” though it does this 
in its own way. A fundamental error of Mr. Homans’ paper was the attempt 
to characterize fields purely in terms of methods; they are conventional fields 
because of their focus upon subject matter instead. Thus, the focus of the 
humanities is upon critical examination and evaluation of the products of 
man in cultural affairs (art, music, literature, philosophy, religion), whereas 
the focus of the social sciences is upon the way men live together, including 
their creative activities. The natural sciences are concerned with nature, and, 
since man is a part of nature, natural science includes the study of man in 
certain phases of psychology and anthropology. Whether or not these 
definitions are acceptable, the point is that the differences are real. The 
subject matter of politics is different from poetry. Though students of poetry 
have said some foolish things about politics (and vice versa), there may of 
course be occasions for bringing such people together—to examine, perhaps, 
what happens when a poet in interested in politics. 

Harry L. Levy (American Philological Association) mentioned a founda- 
tion-supported study that involved using a questionnaire on natives of Crete, 
with results hilariously funny to anyone who had ever lived in a Greek 
village. Scholars in different disciplines can, and should, learn from each 
other; they are in fact interdependent—as the ACLS can serve to remind them. 

Robert R. Palmer (American Historical Association) praised Mr. Homans’ 
paper because it blurred the distinction between the humanities and the social 
sciences. Though there are differences between their subject matters, many 
social scientists have a greater concern for values than have many humanists, 
and there are scholars in both groups who want to go beyond man, and 
scholars who don’t. In a further attempt at clarification he proposed a 
distinction between two poles of study (however labelled academically): one, 
a reliving of the individual case, whether it be a man, a work of art, or a 
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historical situation like the Protestant Reformation; the other, a universal 
concept of things in general, of which the individual case is merely part. 
The first kind of study, evocation of the spirit of others, sinks into the 
subconcious mind and influences us; the second kind, concerned with under- 
standing cause and effect, appeals to clear thinking. 

John W. Riley (American Sociological Association) then rose to reply 
to a number of the previous speakers. Over the past decade or so, he had been 
deeply disturbed by what seemed to him a good deal of needless misunder- 
standing and antagonism between humanists and social scientists. Mr. Homans 
had tried to put out this fire, but the discussion had thrown new fuel on it, 
with talk about random numbers, models instead of real cases, and questionnaire 
methods. The truth is that, to discover truth, we need all methods, all 
approaches, and we need to recognize the limitations of each. A given piece 
of terrain can be studied and described in very different ways by the 
geographer, the poet, the artist, the geologist, the ecologist, each getting a 
different “message” from the same thing. The rub comes when it is studied 
and reported on (sometimes unintelligibly) by a scholar concerned with the 
human factor—the anthropologist, say, or the sociologist. Then the humanist 
cries: “‘Why does he have to de-humanize it? Why does he have to write in 
this foolish way?” The answer is that he’s just looking at it a little differently 
—and this is what Mr. Homans was really trying to say. 

Giving an example from religion, Mr. Goodenough agreed that technical 
work in any field seems incomprehensible to others, but pointed out that we 
all idealize our approaches—as indeed we should. There is grubbing, un- 
imaginative work done in all fields, but the present task is mutual under- 
standing. 

Mr. Spiller declared that he was not worried about theoretical or con- 
ventional distinctions between disciplines, though he recognized the practical 
importance of the ACLS not stepping on the toes of the SSRC; there are 
quantitative and qualitative approaches to learning, and there is room for 
both. What worried him, he said, is that prejudices and biases do actually 
get in the way of harmonious action; he cited his personal experiences in 
the field of American Civilization and his difficulties in getting along with 
social scientists. Humanists feel, and rightly so, a primary responsibility 
to the qualitative approach to learning, to values and study of the individual 
as an individual, rather than a type. Must humanists therefore deny any 
validity to the quantitative approach? ‘This is a real and urgent problem. 
An allied problem is the old fallacy that humanists are concerned with the 
past, social scientists and scientists with the present. Although common 
awareness of a snowstorm in New York might seem to expose this fallacy, 
Mr. MacKendrick’s paper revealed the humanist’s tendency to fall back on 
the past. But a humanist who cannot face up to the problems of Ginsberg’s 
Howl and the Beat Generation is not truly a humanist. We must all learn 
how to apply humane values and perspective to problems of the here and now. 

Curt F. Biihler (Secretary of the Council) thought that there has been too 
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much talk about a split between the two kinds of disciplines, and he reminded 
those present of the joint ACLS-SSRC projects. In recent years there has 
been much evidence of harmonious working together. Mr. Burrill said that, 
instead of trying to define the disciplines, thus setting boundaries, we would 
be more likely to discover new truths by asking what light each field can 
shed on the other. Accepting the conventional agreement on both subject 
matter and methodology, we can learn how to talk to each other—as we must, 
since each field is limited. This concept of “‘fields” is fairly old, but new 
knowledge is constantly changing the old boundary lines. 

Gerald F. Else (American Philological Association) insisted that the dis- 
tinctions under discussion were more than those of method. American 
universities, which originally inherited the English classical tradition, later 
adopted the German concept of Wissenschaft, which emphasized different 
scientific fields. Different educational purposes were involved: one concept 
stressed living; the other, knowing. Since then, the humanities and the social 
sciences have to some extent ploughed the same field. He cited linguistics 
as an interesting problem—is it a science, or a social science? In either case, 
it is also a threat to the old classical tradition, which had long thought that 
it “owned” language. 

Mr. Levy broke in at this point to explain that he had not meant to 
criticize the use of questionnaires; he had meant only to point out that 
sociology has a lot to learn from the anthropologist. Mr. Friedrich observed 
that a distinction between individualized and generalized studies, since both 
can be done in a number of fields, does not help to distinguish between the 
humanities and social sciences. Rensselaer W. Lee (College Art Association 
of America) seized this moment to tell a “frivolous story” (alleged to be a 
conversation between Panofsky and a scientist): ‘Those who think and get 
somewhere are mathematicians. Those who think and don’t get anywhere are 
philosophers. Those who don’t think and get somewhere are the natural 
scientists. Those who don’t think and don’t get anywhere are the humanists.” 

Persisting in his point that different disciplines look at the same thing in 
different ways, Mr. Riley pointed to a picture in the conference room as an 
illustration, and then said that the discussion had come “perilously close” 
to a consensus. He expressed the hope that some formal notice might be 
taken of the increasing rapprochement with the SSRC; and when he praised 
President Frederick Burkhardt for his part in this, there was warm applause. 

The Chairman, in, closing this session, explained that there had been no 
intention of pressing the discussion to agreement on any points. The hopes 
that fruitful ideas would be expressed had, however, been fully realized, and 
some of these ideas might form the basis for pursuit of this particular topic 
at another annual meeting. 
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SELECTIONS FROM DECEMBER REPORTS 
FROM REGIONAL ASSOCIATES 


Note to Associates: 


The executive staff would appreciate your sending your next reports in May instead of 
in June if that is not in conflict with other commitments. At that time we would welcome 
replies to the memorandum on non-Western material in the curriculum from Associates who 
have not already dealt with the topic. Associates will also be invited to state briefly what aid 
and encouragement their institutions give to faculty research. In the choice of their own topics 
Associates should not assume that the selections published below by any means exhaust the 
subjects that are of interest to the ACLS or to their fellow Associates. 


Humanities Center at Wesleyan 


Wesleyan has no graduate school as such and gives no doctorates, but 
it has not only a University Press, but a Center for Advanced Studies which 
one expects to find in the framework of a great university. The Center was 
established for the study of “Liberal Arts, Professions and Sciences”; but 
locally, and reasonably, it is called the Center for Advanced Study in 
Humanities. The Center has a building with studies, residential suites and a 
commons room. Fellowships are given to visiting scholars for a year, a 
semester or shorter periods. The Fellows are free to do their own work, but 
they associate actively with Wesleyan faculty and are known to students as 
occasional lecturers and tutors. Louis O. Mink doubts that the values already 
evident in this new enterprise can be widely realized by the establishment of 
similar centers because of their prohibitive cost. However he suggests that 
there may be other ways of exposing both students and faculty over some 
period of time “to the process and results of active thinking and research 
of people who represent approaches or fields which otherwise would not be so 
directly available. 

“The key phrase here is ‘over some period of time’; I am not sure what 
the optimum time of association is, except that it is clearly longer than the 
single lecture . . . which is the academic norm, and probably not longer than 
a semester. This part of the Center’s value does not directly require the 
existence of an organized center . . . [for] much can be done to expand 
and freshen the impact of the humanistic disciplines by circulating not merely 
scholarly books, but the scholars themselves. It could enrich the intellectual 
life of smaller or less privileged schools, and in turn would be a positive 
opportunity for younger scholars of lively interest. Several possibilities occur: 
(a) Traveling lectureships in the humanities, with the lecturer in residence 
for a minimum period during which he is available to participate in courses, 
engage in discussions, and give a lecture or series of lectures; (b) Combination 
lecture-fellowships, with up to a semester’s residence and part-time participation 
in a specific institution, the rest of the year to be a fellowship without residence 
requirements; (c) At worst, appointment of humanistic scholars to short 
lecture tours to several institutions. Something like this already exists on a 
wide scale in the natural sciences.” 
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Humanities at M. I. T. 


Bruce Mazlish reports that the Humanities are flourishing at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The Humanities comprise one of M. I. T.’s 
five schools, and every student is required to take at least one Humanities 
course every semester throughout his four years. The basic Humanities or 
core course is obligatory, continues for two years, and includes philosophy, 
literature and history. The first year covers materials from the Greek, Roman 
and Medieval period. The second year offers two options for studying the 
period from the Enlightenment to the present. One is a ‘Humanities 
approach” which emphasizes ideas and values; the other emphasizes events as 
analyzed by the social scientist. In the Junior and Senior years the student 
chooses courses from one or more of the following: History, Philosophy, 
Literature, Modern Languages, Music, Economics, Political Science, Labor 
Relations, Psychology and Visual Arts. A major combining Humanities and 
the Sciences has at present about the same enrollment as the M. I. T. School 
of Architecture. Mr. Mazlish remarks on the interest of the M. I. T. students 
in the Humanities and the high caliber and originality of much of their work. 
He adds that teaching “Humanities” in the core course presents its difficulties 
since the instructor is utilizing his own discipline only part of the time, and 
may not be completely at home the rest of the time; and he may feel he is 
not “getting on” in his field. This common problem, he feels, might be solved 
by graduate programs leading to doctorates in Humanities and permanent 
faculties of Humanities. 


Great Books for Emory Freshmen 


The Freshman Humanities course at Emory, now in its fourth year, was 
designed to teach able first-year students “how to read a text intensively and 
analytically, how to understand and evaluate works of reflection and 
imagination.” A discussion course meeting weekly for an hour and a half, 
it carries five quarter-hours credits, and is open to incoming freshmen whose 
predicted average is better than B. Critical comparisons and evaluations in 
the form of essays are required each quarter in addition to individual oral 
examinations. Texts are drawn from the past hundred years, and experience 
has demonstrated that “great books” are not equally useful in the course. 
Books considered “eminently satisfactory” are Stendhal, The Red and the 
Black; Turgenev, First Love; Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment; Tolstoi, 
Death of Ivan Ilyitch; Mann, Death in Venice; Lagerkvist, Barabbas; Lawrence, 
St. Mawr; and Faulkner, Light in August. Those deemed difficult but 
“necessary” are Melville, Benito Cereno; James, Turn of the Screw; and Kafka, 
Selected Short Stories. Faulkner’s The Bear failed to make the list because of its 
stylistic complexity and Stendhal’s Charterhouse of Parma and Dostoevski’s 
Brothers Karamazov require more sophistication and intellectual maturity than 
can be expected of freshmen. 
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Honors at South Dakota 


Glen R. Driscoll reports that the State University of South Dakota is 
vigorously searching out intellectual excellence and giving superior students 
the benefit of accelerated and more difficult classes, special reading programs, 
independent study and research and inter-departmental seminars. For the 
abler freshman there are special introductory courses in English, History, 
Government, Psychology, Mathematics and Chemistry. Thereafter these 
students can work their way through an Honors curriculum leading to 
graduation though “the type of segregation employed at the introductory 
level is not available again in a formal way until the senior year.” 


Honors at Arkansas 


Honors courses, once short of students, may be running out of instructors. 
At the University of Arkansas increased enrollment in honors courses has 
created a problem of staffing honors sections and colloquia. Although the 
more rigorous demands of honors courses are well known, 25 of the 27 entering 
pre-medics, already heavily scheduled, chose to register in them. E. L. Rudolph 
cites this as an example of the increasing acceptance of the honors program. 


Honors at North Carolina 


For forty years the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill has had 
an honors program but during most of that time it appealed to few students. 
A decade ago a committee, given the task of devising a live program for the 
superior student, found itself confronted by formidable obstacles, writes 
Robert Voitle. First, any four-year program had to take account of the 
General College’s authority over the first two years and the firm authority 
thereafter of the department or professional school. Second, the students come 
from a variety of cultural backgrounds, and unlike the students of many 
private liberal arts colleges “differ greatly in motivation, native ability, and 
preparation.” Finally the University’s “rather vaguely formulated democratic 
ideals” may help to explain why North Carolina has “by far the best state 
system of higher education in the Southeast,” but they work “subtly though 
pervasively against any program which tends to set apart one element of the 
student body as an elite.” 

Proceeding judiciously, the University introduced an honors program 
stage by stage, beginning with especially challenging sections of multiple- 
section courses and monthly colloquia for selected freshmen and sophomores. 
The original honors program for juniors and seniors was revivified and given 
depth by the creation of departmental seminars for able students. 

Mr. Voitle says that as the program gains momentum the search for able 
students goes on continually, and a surprising number whose test scores were 
unimpressive are eventually guided into honors work. In the opposite direction, 
as the program gains prestige there is much less reluctance “‘to drop speciously 
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promising students from the honors group.” There is doubtless some basis 
to the criticism that the special sections leave the other sections with less 
leavening; but in general there has been faculty enthusiasm for the program 
and increasing desire to participate in it. The reaction of the honors students 
has been highly favorable, and the student body at large, though it still tends 
to refer to the honors students as the “suicide squad,” has increasing respect 
for the program. 

Printed materials concerning the program can be obtained from Professor 
E. A. Cameron, Acting Chairman of the Faculty Council on Honors, 392 
Phillips Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


History Honors at Occidental 


The Honors program at Occidental College is designed to “offer, within 
a liberal arts environment, maximum intellectual challenge to superior students 
capable of responding to cultural stimulus.” Andrew F. Rolle states that 
there is an all-college Honors program, but that basically “the responsibility 
for departmental honors rests authoritatively with each department.” He then 
explains how the honors program works out in History. Candidates for 
departmental honors apply in the second half of the Sophomore or first half of 
the Junior year. To qualify in History, the student must have completed six 
units in History as well as the History of Civilization course with a B average; 
and the plan for an honors thesis that he submits must be approved by the 
History department. Upon approval, the Chairman appoints an honors com- 
mittee of two or three members of the History faculty. This committee acts 
thereafter as the student’s mentor, formulating his individual program of 
independent study (ranging between three and six units per semester); and 
finally passing on his Senior Honors thesis. To graduate the student must have 
an over-all B average, a grade point average better than 3.333 in History 
(including the independent study), and a minimum of B plus in the final 
comprehensive examination. Under this program students have examined 
such historical problems as the social and cultural effects of Japanese imperialism 
in Asia, the attack at Pearl Harbor, irrationality in ancient Greek society, and 
the relationship of six Russian novelists to the history of Russia; and one wrote 
an historical novel based on eighteenth century English social conditions. 
Mr. Rolle concludes that the program’s flexibility and expectation of excellence, 
and its features of counseling and study in depth give the Honors student 
genuine understanding of historical processes and “insights into source materials 
and critical issues.” 


Research and Spending Money 


Bright students at Washington and Lee University need no longer wait on 
table for their board. Income from the gift of a quarter of a million dollars 
is to be used to pay students for research. After their freshman year superior 
students may be paid either for assisting a professor in his research (but not 
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merely typing) or for carrying out research projects of their own under faculty 
supervision. Whatever they do for pay, however, is distinct from honors work 
and carries no credit. The point is that the able student who has to work his 
way through college can now do it in a way that is educationally valuable. 
William W. Pusey III states that the awards carry considerable prestige, and 
the faculty are enthusiastic about the program. 


Five-year Master’s Program 


A five-year master’s program for superior students has been instituted at 
the University of Cincinnati with aid from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Candidates are selected during their sophomore year and enter the 
program as juniors. The aim is to challenge able students to work up to capac- 
ity and encourage them to do further graduate work. As juniors and seniors 
they will have three hours a term of tutorial instruction and write papers on 
the basis of it; they will write a senior thesis as other honors students do, but 
will have to show knowledge of two foreign languages by the end of the senior 
year. In the final year, as graduate students, they will teach an elementary 
course in their field for one term under supervision. This is not intended to 
provide education credits but to further their mastery of the discipline and for 
this they receive a stipend. They also write theses and pass orals in the fifth 
or final year. 


New Graduate Patterns in English 


In preparation for the expected bulge of prospective college professors, 
the Department of English at Indiana University has just completed a thorough 
revision of its graduate program. Beginning next September, two basic types 
of graduate courses will be offered ““(1) heavy reading courses designed to give 
graduate students appropriate foundation for independent research, and courses 
in areas of study new to graduate students, such as technical courses in the 
English language; and (2) seminars, designed to require each student in the 
group to spend his time in directed individual study and investigation within 
the general area elected by the group. The number of required courses will be 
reduced to make it more surely possible for a gifted candidate to finish his 
degree in three years.” 

All graduate students in English, except candidates for the M.A. in writ- 
ing, will be required to take a two-semester course in “Structure and Develop- 
ment of the English Language.” This replaces the traditional requirement in 
Old and Middle English. The foreign language requirement has been strength- 
ened by adding a second language of which the candidate must have both a 
reading knowledge and direct acquaintance through study of the major literary 
works in the language. 
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M.A. for College Teachers 


St. Louis University has been given a five-year grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation to discover potential college teachers in their sophomore year and offer 
them a three-years Honors program leading to the master’s degree. The de- 
partments included in the program are those which are able to identify prom- 
ising students in the first two years: English, History and Classical and Modern 
Languages. The selected students are expected to complete their work in the 
major field by January of the Senior year when they enter formally upon the 
Honors Master’s program. By June they are to have passed the language exam- 
ination and found a thesis subject. With this beginning they should be able 
to earn the Master of Arts (Research) degree by the following June. Whether 
the program should include any teaching experience has not been decided but 
Rev. Walter J. Ong points out that the Advisory Council of fifteen faculty 
members is strongly opposed to any emphasis on “teacher training” that would 
lower the academic quality of the program. 


Help for the History Teacher 


The “Advanced Placement” idea has been actively promoted in the Pitts- 
burgh area by the Carnegie Institute of Technology, according to Hugo A. 
Meier. A member of the History department has been given time off to teach 
in the Pittsburgh public school system where “the is getting at ‘the grass roots’ 
of present-day problems in the teaching of history”; and the History Depart- 
ment is publishing a series of pamphlets on teaching techniques of particular 
interest to high school teachers. Three titles so far issued are “Robinson Crusoe: 
The use of the novel in a basic history course” by G. M. Ellis (15 cents); 
“Teaching the first ten assignments in an introductory European history course” 
by E. Fenton (25 cents); and “Teaching note-taking to history students as an 
encouragement to active study” by P. L. Ward (15 cents). The English and 
Mathematics departments at Carnegie have also taken steps to improve high 
school instruction in their fields in the Pittsburgh area. 


Help for the English Teacher 


The Ohio English Association was organized three years ago in recognition 
of the necessity of communication between high school and college teachers of 
English. Meetings and panels on the problems of teaching English composition 
have resulted in Ohio State University professors visiting high schools on invi- 
tation as advisors, critics and consultants. Albert J. Kuhn says he is “con- 
vinced that more and more the universities must make available such services 
if they are to survive as quality rather than quantity institutions.” 


Expansion and Standards at Queens 


Queens College, member of New York City’s public college system, is 
actively coping with the problem of maintaining quality in the face of rapid 
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expansion (enrollment is scheduled to rise by annual leaps of 500 from 5,000 
now to 7,500 in five years). Forty full-time faculty members are being added 
each year; the entrance requirement of an 85 per cent high school average is 
being maintained; entering freshmen are now obliged to pass the Cooperative 
English Test or successfully complete a remedial course in composition; and 
all students must maintain minimum graduated grade point averages to remain 
in college. Since building for the increased enrollment is behind schedule, the 
class-day has been lengthened from six to nine hours, and some instructors 
have been experimenting with a 75-minute class-hour meeting twice a week. 


Experimentation at Grinnell 


The faculty at Grinnell College has decreed that there need be no correla- 
tion between the number of hours a class meets with its instructor and the 
credits the students earn in it. This decree and a new schedule of class-hours 
have created a trend toward fewer class meetings of longer duration. Charles 
G. Cleaver says that ‘ta teacher may now make greater use of reading periods, 
‘seminars’ with small groups of students from a larger class, independent study 
projects ... A number of teachers have reduced the number of class sessions 
in favor of more tutorial work. Modern language teachers are freer . . . about 
scheduling student time with electronic ‘language laboratory’ machines. In 
two or three courses groups of students meet to discuss a question or a student 
paper before they meet with their professor. Reports on such teaching methods 
are enthusiastic. It is said that students who learn in this way rather than in 
the more conventional way master the material more firmly . . . The faculty, 
in encouraging departures from the traditional system of class meetings, hopes 
to encourage other kinds of experimentation in teaching techniques.” 


Freshman English at Dartmouth 


For the past three years Dartmouth has witnessed the experiment of teach- 
ing freshman English in seminar fashion with “advanced modes of instruction.” 
Each section works intensively on a single topic chosen by its instructor and 
meets once or twice a week in two-hour sessions. The student writes a long 
paper (1500 to 2000 words) as well as several short ones on the basis of wide 
reading and specific research, and may take his turn conducting the class when, 
for example, he presents a paper and then defends it. While the procedure 
works some hardship on D-men, according to Frank G. Ryder, the course 
appears to be “‘a notable and exciting one,” and clearly gives the freshmen 
scholarly satisfactions and experience that are customarily reserved for their 
elders. Among the topics being currently studied are “Conrad and Frost,” 
“Initiation as a theme in fiction,” “Literature of the 1920’s, British and Amer- 
ican,” and “Shakespeare and Lawrence.” 


Language Study in Alaska 
Rich rewards await the student of languages in Alaska if he acts soon. 
There ‘are more varied and less known languages” here than anywhere else, 
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writes William H. Magee from the University of Alaska; but in some of the 
dialects “scarcely a handful of speakers remain.” The University of Alaska 
has made attempts to establish research and instruction in native languages, 
and after some disappointments appointed Dr. Michael Krauss, a scholar whose 
doctorate at Harvard was earned with a study of “the Inishmaan dialect of 
Irish Gaelic,” and who then spent a double-Fulbright in Iceland. He went to 
Alaska last fall at the age of 26, and immediately identified as the most pressing 
need research in the language of the Athabaskan Indians of Interior Alaska. 
A grant for a three-year research project is being sought, and field work will 
begin at the end of the long winter. In the meantime Dr. Krauss is teaching 
linguistics and thus preparing some helpers, and native students who have joined 
the enterprise no longer appear defensive about their own cultures. It is pos- 
sible that the Eskimo language will be formally taught and given foreign lan- 
guage credit. There are also attractive research possibilities in folklore, music 
and dance. Mr. Magee concludes: ‘While great interest is springing up in the 
languages and culture of Africa, and properly so, it would be a sad neglect to 
let those of native people in our own country die and disappear forever.” 


Curricular Trends at Sarah Lawrence 


In replying to the ACLS question about instruction in non-Western sub- 
jects, Charles Trinkaus threw in an essay on the evolution of the Sarah Lawrence 
curriculum, In the 1930’s contemporary social and personal problems were 
dealt with in the social sciences and literature, and instruction was dominated 
by a new curricular humanism, based on the social sciences and depth psychol- 
ogy, which was mainly concerned with contemporary issues. During and fol- 
lowing World War II, and reflecting the changing state of mind of both 
students and faculty, “it has become an underlying conviction of the College 
that much richer and a more profound understanding of the entire world of 
man past and present is essential to effective living on the informed and culti- 
vated level we expect of college graduates.” This has led both to the broad- 
ening of the curriculum to include non-Western studies (as reported last 
month) and to a new emphasis on Western civilization’s development and sig- 
nificance. Philosophy “has become one of the areas of strongest student inter- 
est; courses in classical and medieval cultural history and literature are regu- 
larly offered. Earlier periods of European art history have become as important 
as modern and contemporary . . . The history of ideas, with particular emphasis 
on ideas concerning the. individual, his character and his social relations, has 
long been stressed.” Mr. Trinkaus remarks that field trips of social science 
students to Canada and Puerto Rico each year prove that the old interest in 
the contemporary world remains vigorous; but he ends his report with the fact 
that Greek and Latin have been put in the curriculum for the first time and 
calls it a sign of the times at Sarah Lawrence. 


Joint Enter prise at Corning 


Richard R. Bond writes from Elmira College that an ambitious regional 
venture in inter-institutional cooperation is in the planning stage. Elmira, 
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Alfred University, Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Mansfield, and Corning 
Community College are participating in the establishment of the University 
Center of the Finger Lakes at Corning with the support of the Corning Glass 
Works Foundation. 


Cooperation Strengthens Curriculum 


The Four College Cooperative Program of Amherst, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith and the University of Massachusetts, now in its fifth year, has every 
prospect of surviving. Nelly S. Hoyt of Smith College writes that the most 
conspicuous product of the pooling of resources has been a pronounced enrich- 
ment of the curriculum since the students can take courses in any one of the 
four institutions, Buses give them the necessary mobility. This year for the 
first time the four cooperators have made a joint appointment—a professor in 
the history of science. 


Regional Cooperation 


The Eastern Pennsylvania Educational Federation is an unusual cooper- 
ative project of colleges, universities and public schools “committed to the 
improvement of instruction in one geographic section of the United States.” 
The Federation comprises four universities, sixteen colleges (including teachers’ 
colleges), and ten school districts. Elias H. Phillips, of Franklin and Marshall 
College, states that he considers ‘‘the continuing training of experienced public 
school teachers to be of great moment.” ‘This training the Federation makes 
possible by a General Education Program leading to the Master’s degree at 
Temple University. Several colleges in the plan offer courses by which teachers 
may earn the Temple degree. 


Classics Union for Breadth 


Classics departments at the State University of Iowa and the Universities 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin last year announced a cooperative graduate pro- 
gram in Classical Civilization. This year six National Defense Education Act 
Fellows are beginning their studies at Minnesota; next year they will go to Iowa; 
and for the third year they will move to Wisconsin. Robert Stange at Minne- 
sota comments that by this arrangement relatively small Classics departments 
can combine to offer an impressive “totality of faculty and course offerings.” 


Faculty Fringe Benefits 


The English Department at Wayne State University makes “research 
grants” to any of its faculty who has progressed substantially on significant 
research, reports Robert F. Gleckner. The grant is not paid in money, but 
time, the recipient enjoying a reduced teaching load for a semester or year. 
In rare cases he has no teaching at all. The fringe benefit is made possible by 
manipulating teaching programs and teaching loads, and by poninting some- 
what larger classes. 
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Arkansas Act Invalid 


In 1958 the Arkansas Legislature passed an act requiring every teacher 
employed by the state to list all organizations to which he had belonged or 
contributed in the past five years. At the University of Arkansas the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors opposed the act, some teachers re- 
signed, others signed under protest, according to E. L. Rudolph. In April, 
1960 the AAUP awarded the Alexander Meiklejohn Award for Academic 
Freedom to Guerdon D. Nichols, Dean of the University’s College of Arts and 
Sciences and Professor of Mathematics, for his leadership of the opposition to 
the act. On December 12 the United States Supreme Court declared the 
Arkansas act invalid by a 5 to 4 decision. 


Research on Americas is Planned at Brown 


Brown University is planning the establishment of a research center for 
the study of the western hemisphere. The center would utilize the unique 
resources of the John Carter Brown Library which now houses some 25,000 
rare books relating to the early history of the Americas and all published before 
1801. The Library also has 6500 bibliographical reference books, a large col- 
lection of rare maps, and a few extensive collections of family papers and 
mercantile records. A conference of scholars, librarians and others held last 
November perceived research possibilities in the Brown collection that would 
be particularly appealing to historians and cultural anthropologists. Outstand- 
ing among the possibilities would be comparative studies of exploration, colo- 
nization, trade, education, Indian cultures, religion, science, slavery, land man- 
agement, and linguistics. The conference recommended that a continuing 
series of small research fellowships be financed in order to give the Library the 
role it deserves in the scholarly world. A ten-year recataloguing job and im- 
provement of the physical plant are in progress. 


Reading at Grinnell 


The new library at Grinnell College is credited with raising book circula- 
tion by two-thirds since the fall of 1959. 


Books of the Semester 


Franklin and Marshall College has invented a Book of the Semester device 
which brings the authors of new books to the campus in a mutually profitable 
exchange. 


Storage and Retrieval 


A twelve-day institute on Information Storage and Retrieval was held at 
the University of Washington last summer under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity’s School of Librarianship and Office of University Research. Open to 
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college graduates with “established interest” in the field, the institute was 
intended to be particularly valuable to librarians and to scholars dependent 
upon data processing. The enterprise, writes Howard Lee Nostrand, was a 
“natural extension, into a new problem field, of the University of Washington’s 
traditional ‘library-mindedness.’ ” 


Faculty Seminar in Humanities 


A Seminar in the Humanities is involving twenty-five faculty members in 
science and the arts at Ohio State University in prolonged study of the concept 
and significance of crisis. Regular meetings are scheduled over a two-year 
period on “Responses to Crisis, Historical and Contemporary.” It is planned 
that papers presented by Ohio State faculty members and by visiting scholars 
and critics will be published. 


Interdepartmental Experiment at Brandeis 


Brandeis University has created a graduate Department of the History of 
Ideas designed ‘to offer broad comprehensive training in the history of philos- 
ophy, the history of social and political theory, and the history of religion, 
and leading to the doctorate.” The faculty is drawn from the senior members 
of the departments of Sociology, Philosophy, Political Science and History. 
As originally devised the program was meant “to combat the alleged evils of 
specialization,” but it has run into some of the problems of inter-disciplinary 
enterprise, the principal one perhaps being disagreement over “‘the terms of 
academic matrimony.” The program is considered experimental, and it has been 
the subject of constant appraisal and some revision. There is now evident 
support for the view that the graduate student must be trained as philosopher, 
historian or sociologist before attempting to determine inter-disciplinary rela- 
tions and connections. Joseph $. Murphy comments on the admirable courage 
of those who have attempted to clarify the goals of the program and bring 
procedures into line with the goals. 


Interdepartmental Enterprise at Michigan 


Some of the problems apparently inherent in interdepartmental enterprise 
are mentioned by Robert H. Super of the University of Michigan. An inter- 
departmental course on Asia has been highly successful and “engaged the en- 
thusiasm of its instructors and students to a marked degree.” But even this 
course has not escaped “the apparently insuperable handicaps that seem always 
to beset an interdepartmental course in a highly departmentalized college.” 
Departments consider their own instructional needs first, and then send anyone 
left over, often a new arrival, to the cooperative course. This means rapid 
turnover, and while the new men throw themselves into their teaching, many 
are given the assignment too late to make much preparation, and most can 
expect to move on to other courses after a year or two. Since the staff is made 
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up from departmental surpluses, in effect, there is sometimes an imbalance 
between humanists and social scientists. At present there is a heavy represen- 
tation of social scientists though there is general agreement that the nature of 
the materials “requires a ‘humanistic’ approach.” This is not to detract from 
the success of the course, but merely to admit there are chronic problems to 
be faced and to be lived with if not overcome. 


Elmira’s Year Abroad 


Elmira College is in the third year of its Junior Year Abroad program 
and now has fourteen students in European universities. The college has made 
arrangements with more than a dozen institutions “as much as possible out of 
the main stream of American students abroad.” A resident director abroad 
is in charge and each student has a university tutor. Evaluation occurs “after 
the students have returned to campus on the basis of work and examinations 
taken at the institution she attended.” 


Continuing Education for Women 


With a Carnegie Corporation grant, the University of Minnesota has begun 
a three-year pilot program in continuing education for women. Robert Stange 
writes that the aim is to “explore ways of bridging the gap of years between 
college graduation and a long potential career or professional period after home- 
making responsibilities have diminished.” Special counselors are available, and 
the facilities of the General Extension Division, the Undergraduate Colleges 
and Graduate Schools are ‘‘made use of in a flexible and still experimental way.” 
The program should enable some women to become professionally visible, to 
borrow the phrase of Radcliffe’s President, Mary I. Bunting, who recently an- 
nounced a similar plan of continuing education at Radcliffe. 


Smith in January 


The Committee on Educational Policy at Smith College has proposed a 
calendar change which would disengage the month of January from the fall 
and spring terms, and free it for “a college-wide lecture program, reading 
topics assigned to students, or series of informal conferences with members of 


the faculty.” 


York Plans Still Fluid 


York University is an offshoot of the University of Toronto and will be- 
come wholly independent in four to eight years. York’s college of liberal arts, 
with a thousand to fifteen hundred students, will be almost wholly residential, 
unlike most Canadian institutions of higher education; and it is now planning 
a curriculum of general education having in mind “the world conditions . . . 
likely to be encountered by university graduates now and in the foreseeable 
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future.” The curriculum committee is studying not only the content and 
practices of education at traditional English universities, but also those of 
Brandeis, Chicago, Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Oberlin 
and Sarah Lawrence. 


Southerness and Scholarship 


“The Concept of the South: Help or Hindrance” will be the subject of a 
scholarly symposium at the University of Tennessee, April 13 and 14. Dis- 
tinguished scholars in Sociology, Political Sciences, Economics, Literature and 
History will discuss “the impact of Southerness” on their own fields during the 
hundred years after Fort Sumter. 


Social Science Journal 


In his December report on Queens College (Flushing 67, New York), 
Joseph Raben asks if other institutions have had any experience in launching 
and maintaining a social science journal for faculty and superior students. 
If so he would like to hear about it, and suggests that an exchange of such 
experiences including actuarial data would be of mutual benefit. 


Associate’s Lament 


Having written a full, varied and penetrating report on his university, 
a Regional Associate concluded with an observation that should toll a bell on 
many a campus: “Unfortunately we seem to do things ambulando with the 
result that most often there are no neat plans or policy statements to quote 
concisely, and when there are they do not seem to describe any recognizable 
reality.” 
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